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' Well,' said St. Aldegonde, * what have you "been doing
with yourself since we last met? I wish you had come
with us and had a shot at a crocodile.'

Bertram told Lothair in the course of the evening that

o

he found letters at Cairo from Corisande, on his return, in
which there was a good deal about Lothair, and which had
made him rather uneasy. * That there was a rumour you
had been badly wounded, and some other things,' and
Bertram looked him full in the face ; * but I dare say not a
word of truth/

1 I was never better in my life,' said Lothair, * and I
have been in Sicily and in Greece. However, we will talk
over all this another time.'

The dinner at the Consulate was one of the most success
fal banquets that were ever given, if to please your guests
be the test of good fortune in such enterprises. St. Aide-
go iide was perfectly charmed with the Phoebus family.
He did not know which to admire most: the great artist,
who was in remarkable spirits to-day, considering he
was in a Semitic country, or his radiant wife, or his
brilliant sister-in-law. St. Aldegonde took an early oppor-
tunity of informing Bertram that if he liked to go
over and vote for the Irish Church he would release
him from his pair with the greatest pleasure, but for
his part he had not the slightest intention of leaving
Jerusalem at present. Strange to say, Bertram received
this intimation without a murmur. He was not so loud
in his admiration of the Phoebus family as St. Aldegonde,
but there is a silent sentiment sometimes more expressive
than the noisiest applause, and more dangerous. Bertram
had sat next to Euphrosyne and was entirely spell-bound.

The Consul's wife, a hostess not unworthy of such
guests, had entertained her friends in the European style.
The dinner-hour was not late, and the gentlemen who
attended the ladies from the dinner-table were allowed to
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